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most luxuriant distances that Italy affords, yet wild and ro- 
THE VALLEY in the Appenines where I passed the sum- mantic, with its villages perched up on the almost inaccessi- 
mer of 1883 is the valley to which Ruskin alludes in his ble hill-sides and tops,;—Miss Alexander has passed her 
lecture on the realistic schools of painting of England, where summer months in cultivation of the most primitive nature 
he says that Miss Alexander, ‘the American girl’ of the and the most uncorrupted humanity one can find in the hills 
lecture, ‘has lived with her mother among the peasants of of Italy, doing what good she can to her people and getting 
Tuscany, under their olive avenues, in summer ’—which; what return she can from the flowers and the hills, a life of 
considering that there is not an olivetree in the whole valley active devotion and practical religion in which she both 
or for miles and miles beyond it, is not quite statistical. She worships and is worshipped. To her people she is already 
has lived here many summers, but up where not only the olive canonized; and as their simple ways do not compass the 
never ventures, but even the chestnut gets out of breath— power of healing which her broths and herb-teas, her nurs- 
up on the crown of the pass between Tuscany and Modena. ingand her watching have, they have grown to regard her 
But if Ouida’s story of ‘A VillageCommune’ isphotographic, as a miracle-worker, and the effect of her prescriptions as 
which I must doubt, though minute it certainly is, then it is due to a divine grace, beyond all relation to the materia 
taken by another light than that which shines in the Pistoi- medica. They bring their sick to her as to the apostles of 
ese; for so far from being what Mr. Ruskin conceives them, old, simply believing that she may say ‘ Be healed,’ and it 
when he says ‘there is probably no more oppressed,no more_ shall be done for them. One man brought his wife thirty 
afflicted order of gracious and blessed creatures—God’s own miles, prostrated as she was in the progress of an incurable 
poor, who have not yet received their consolation—than the malady, cancerous, tumorous. Francesca told him this was 
mountain peasantry of Tuscany and Romagna,’ they are the a malady she knew nothing of, and which she could not 
most careless and independent peasants I know—not in all heal, but he would not be content with such a solution of 
respects highly moral, nor absolutely sober, but the very last his faith, He had been at work in the Maremma, and had 
of all Italians to be set down as oppressed or afflicted. brought back sixty dollars, and would give them all to her 
English emigration here is very small, and so beggats are to save his wife. He would not be consoled or denied, and 
few and there is little of that demoralization which is the went reluctantly home with his dying wife. 
peculiar fruit of alms-giving and English visitors; and these Miss Alexander was born in Boston, and her parentage 
. Tuscan mountaineers are free: from servility and insolence on both sides belongs to families for two hundred years 
as a rule, independent as their want of enterprise will make resident in New England. Her father was a well-known 
them, and with as full personal and communal rights as they portrait-painter in Boston; and coming to Florence as all 
care toclaim. In matters of meum and tuum they are rarely true artists do, or wish to, for a time, he brought Francesca. 
blameworthy; but they have small respect for the com- As the years have gone by, she has grown into Italian life 
mandment against lying, in which they resemble all the’ like a slip of free and unconventional America on an Old- 
Tuscans. As to being oppressed and afflicted, no one could World stem, keeping all the originality and individuality of 
imagine it. The village miller lives just across the road—the _ her birthright scarcely modified by the mellower and miper 
mill is at the foot of the path that goes down to the bed of the atmosphere of the world she lives in. Her birthplace is her 
Lima, the river of our valley,—and his family is much under pride, but her only possible home is Italy. ‘What she is,’ 
my windows. .It is the poorest in the commune, I think, said Mrs. Alexander to me the other day, ‘she owes to my 
but quite laborious, never complaining and never begging; sainted mother;’ but we think that perhaps Mrs. Alexander 
but there are irregularities in its genealogy which are not _ is too filial, and I should modify her sentence by a little 
regarded with the same eyes that we should look at them; of the sainted mother’s child; for Francesca seems to me to 
they are not subjects of reproach. Altogether one sees little have been moulded by her mother. When she first began 
beggary in any shape, no vice in any offensive form, but a to draw, her father said that her ways were her own, and 
great deal of civility, a natural amenity of manner and cour-_ that she must follow them out by her own light. He would 
teous regard for the forestiere, which are rare in Italy and notinterfere. That she has doneso, her work shows; execu- 
show that the valley is not much known to English travel- tion, qualities of texture, manner of working and of regard- 
lers who breed mendicancy and servility as the sun breeds ing her subject, all are sué generis. Drawing with a pen, 
flies. Into this valley came Mrs. Alexander and Francesca she begins at one corner of her drawing, be it a head, a 
twenty years ago, and settled for the summer at the head of figure, or a flower, and goes through it, finishing as she goes 
it, where was then no habitation more dignified than the with a most elaborate rendering of the minutest details, 
little cottage they still keep, and in which they have passed texture, and local color as translated’ into white and black, 
the summer ever since. Close by has grown up asummer and, in her flowers (which are to me her most delightful 
resort known, from the contiguous fir-forest and forestry of work), a happy sympathy with the plant and exquisite taste 
the Italian Government, as the Abetone—a cool and bracing inrendering its forms. Her eyesight is abnormally keen, 
retreat, 4000 feet above the sea. The hotels are mainly and her patience and delicacy of touch unsurpassed; and in 
frequented by Italians; a few English.and Americans who its way I do not believe her flower-drawing has ever been 
habitually reside at Florence find ecred way thither, but surpassed, if equalled. 
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Her mother says that she attributes her keenness of vision 
and passion for wild nature and solitude to a trace of Indian 
blood in her veins. One of her ancestors in the days of 
colonial Connecticut was, with his wife, much and long 
grieved at the want of offspring, and one day asked his wife 
if she would adopt a baby if he brought one home? She 
assented, conditionally; and not long after he brought home 
a dusky babe—a half-breed Indian—that became a branch 
in Francesca’s genealogical tree. On her maternal grand- 
mother’s side she is descended from John Cotton; and on 
ther maternal grandfather’s, from Richard Bourne, the inti- 
‘mate friend of Cotton and the apostle Eliot, whqm he im- 
itated in devoting his life to the Christianization of the In- 
dians. He secured to them at his own expense, by Act of 
the General Court, sixteen square miles of land with the 
rights of fishery belonging to them, on which land the rem- 
nant of the tribe exists to this day. It is near Cotuit, Mass. 
The disappointment Mr. Ruskin so naively confesses at 
finding anything good in an American is, therefore, not 
mitigated by any qualification of Francesca’s Americanism; 
for her stock is of the oldest American colonization, with its 
only cross from the native. Even her self-elaborated edu- 
cation is not sees from her Italian surroundings. 

W. J. STILLMAN. 





Reviews 
Lang’s “Myth, Ritual and Religion.” * 

Mr. Lane is one of those fortunate artists in language 
who touch no subject without adorning it; and in the sub- 
ject of his latest work he is at his best. Among the many 

* comparative’ sciences which are the special growth of our 
time, comparative mythology is certainly not the least inter- 
esting. To this science Mr. Lang has devoted himself with 
a zeal, an acuteness, and an indefatigable capacity for re- 
search, which have gained him a position among the highest 
authorities in this branch of study. Some years ago we 
had occasion to commend his striking ‘Introduction’ to 
Margaret Hunt’s translation of Grimm's world-renowned 
‘Household Tales.’ The views set forth in that essay, and 
in later publications of Mr. Lang, are expanded and en- 
forced with a great wealth of illustration and argument in 
the present volumes. Even in these, however, his material 
has exceeded, not his workmanship, but the necessary limits 
of his work; and the reader learns with regret, from the 
preface, that the author has been obliged to reserve fora 
‘more convenient season’ his studies of ‘Deluge Myths,’ 
‘Fire Myths,’ ‘Myths of the Origin of Death,’ and ‘ Myths 
of the Home of the Dead.’ It may be hoped that this con- 
venient season will not be long deferred. In the meantime 
we must be content with the feast of good things now set 
before us. 

In his earlier chapters the author treats of the various 

“systems of mythology,’ and of the different methods of ex- 
plaining the origin, development, and diffusion of myths,— 
including the ‘ physical, political, historical, mystical, and 
symbolical’ explanations. All these he sets aside in favor 
of his ‘new system,’ which, however, as he frankly explains, 
is not really new, but has, at various times, been proposed 
and maintained with more or less insight and~force, by au- 
thorities of no mean rank, including Fontenelle, De Brosses, 
Tylor, and other well-known writers. To Mr. Lang, how- 
ever, belongs the credit of working out this theory more 

completely and thoroughly than has been done by any of 
the others; though Dr. Tylor’s philosophical speculatione 
may be said to have borne much the same relation to Mr. 
Lang’s conclusions which Herbert Spencer’s reasonings have 
borne to Darwin’s work. 

Mr. Lang’s theory has something, at least in seeming, of 
the Spencero-Darwinian stamp. It is, in its way, a theory 

i Setelogenent: According to the view now set forth, what 
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in savagery is an article of belief becomes in. semi-civiliza- 
tion a myth, and in the highest stage of enlightenment a 
‘popular tale.’ Traced back to their primitive form, these 
popular tales are found to show clear marks of the barbar- 
ous condition in which they originated. The stories of 
speaking beasts and birds, of men changed to brutes and 
brutes becoming men, are not allegories; neither do. they 
originate in any mistaken metaphor or any changes in the 
meaning of words. They simply represent the common no- 


tions of men in the savage state,—notions which have sur- 


vived almost or quite to our own times, in the stories of 
witches transforming themselves into cats, and of men be- 
coming werewolves. 

Mr. Lang applies his theory to the splendidly grotesque 
Indo-Aryan myths, and to the imaginative and. many-sided 
mythologies of Greece and Egypt. Comparing them with 
the creeds of the lowest races,—Nootkas, Maoris, Austral- 
ians,—and again with those of communities in higher grades 
of culture,—Iroquois, Zufii, and Mexican,—he finds his 
method bring everywhere a satisfactory solution. But as 
he is always a fair and candid reasoner, this result is not 
gained without a concession which goes far to upset the 
whole theory. He finds among savages of the very lowest 
order,—Australians, Hottentots, Melanesians.—aspirations 
and ideas of the loftiest nature. He tells us,—adducing 
many remarkable evidences of the fact,—that ‘in moments 
of feligious thought even the lowest tribes turn their minds 
towards a guardian, a higher power, something which 
watches and helps the race of men. This mental approach 
towards this powerful friend,’ he adds, ‘is an aspiration, not 
a dogma; it is religious, not metaphysical; it is monotheis- 
tic, not polytheistic. The Being appealed to by the savage 
in moments of need and despair may go by a name which 
denotes a hawk, or a spider, or a grasshopper, but we may 
be pretty sure that little thought of such creatures is in the 
mind of the worshipper in his hour of need.’ If this is true, 
as doubtless it is, there seems to be really no substantial dif- 
ference left between the rites and creeds of the lowest bar- 
barism on the one hand and those of the highest civilization 
on the other. In the religion of each stage, the rites are in 
themselves senseless, and the creeds are in themselves illog- 
ical; but in both religions, that which is behind. the rite and 
the creed, the guardian power which is invoked by the wor- 
shipper, which watches and helps, and ‘ makes for righteous- 
ness,’ is the same. 

The truth seems to be that Mr. Lang has fallen, to a cer- 
tain extent, into the same error which misled the earlier 
writers on language. These writers held that language is 
developed and improved by culture. The speech of savages, 
they affirmed, must necessarily be of a lower grade than 
that of civilized men. Its structure must be less perfect, its 
power of expression feebler. Speech, they reasoned, began 
with monsyllables or half articulate cries; and then, slowly 
or gradually, as men advanced in knowledge and mental 
power, the imperfect roots were clothed with inflections, the 
forms of expression improved, and finally, at the height of 
civilization, the great Aryan and Semitic languages were de- 
veloped. Further inquiry, however, has shown that these 
views are mere closet speculations, which do not stand the 
test of facts. It is found that the languages.of some savage 
communities—like those of Polynesia, for example,—and of 
some civilized races,—such as the Chinese and the Siamese,— 
are of a low organization; and on the other hand, that the 
languages of other savage tribes, such as the Algonkins 
and Araucanians, are as highly organized and as expressive 
as the best of the Aryan and Semitic tongues. We find 
further that the Aryan and Semitic languages, so far as our 
knowledge of them extends, have made no real progress in 
development,—that is, in structure and in the power of ex- 
pression,—since they were spoken by barbarians. 

It seems likely that the students of comparative mythology 
will finally be brought to the conclusion to which the stud- 
ents of comparative philology have already arrived. They 
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will learn that beliefs, like languages, are the outcome, not 
of culture, but of natural capacity; and, furthermore, that 
this natural capacity varies widely in different races, and 
may be just as high among the most savage as among the 
most civilized communities. This conclusion is not that 
which our author himself has reached; but it is clearly that 
to which his premises tend. These premises are aa 
to us in the shape of an abundant array of facts and fables, 
selected from an immense variety of sources, and set forth 
in the attractive style of which Mr. Lang has the mastery. 
The reader can follow him agreeably to the end, and can 
then, with the aid of the author's own data, pursue the argu- 
ment to its true scientific conclusion. 

It may be well to add, by way of warning, that the too 
derogatory view which the author is disposed to take of the 
claims of philology is severely avenged by the mistakes into 
which he has been led by his disregard of that science. 
Thus he repeatedly speaks of the Hurons as a branch of the 
Algonkin family. Ethnologists know that the Hurons be- 
long to the Iroquois stock, and that to include them among 
the Algonkins is an error as gross as to class the Arabians 
with the Aryan family. They know also,—what is more 
directly to the purpose of the subject under discussion— 
that the Algonkin mythology differs totally (except in a few 
borrowed details) from the Iroquois,—that both of these 
mythologies differ entirely from the Dakotan,—and that like 
differences extend: through all the linguistic families of 
America, and of the globe. This means simply that the key 
to the secret of comparative mythology is to be found in 
that science of comparative philology which Mr. Lang has 
unfortunately persuaded himself to disdain. 





**Homestead Highways.” * 
THE terse legend dear to the Anglo-Saxon Penates, 
East, West, 
Home’s best, 

is the actuating sentiment of the half-dozen essays gathered 
under the title of ‘ Homestead Highways.’ The Homestead 
lies in the rugged heart of New England, and the Highways 
are those paths which country toil and pastime have pur- 
sued almost unvaryingly from generation to generation, and 
which, under a mellowing, reminiscent light, look so wholly 
enchanting and inviting, all the once too sharp saliences 
having assumed color of the rose. To some of us whose 
youth was cast in rural lines, Nature did not in that period 
speak altogether wooingly; we were plagued by her uneven- 
nesses of temper, her cross weather moods, her incorrigibil- 
ities of soil, her unthankfulness in return for the votive 
tribute of the sweat of the brow. Our eyes and ears were 
then pre-occupied by her proclamations of plain prose and 
hard fact. The poetry has been a harvest retrospectively 
gathered,—the slow increase from an etherial seed sown 
mysteriously along with the substantial grain dropped into 
the furrows of long ago. 

We sometimes suspect Nature of being unsympathetic, in- 
different, even brutal, caring as little for the poet-priest with 
his incense as for the grumbling hind; and as for her boasted 
anesthetic stores—have not we tried them, and found them 
wanting to bring oblivion to sorrow? But when the writer 
of these uncompromisingly enthusiastic and glowing papers 
assures us that ‘ Nature is a great confidant,’ that ‘ Nature 
is Passion itself’ (she is also, in -his experience, a ‘master 
stage-setter,’ and a ‘ novel-writer’), we find ourselves not 
averse to listening to his testimony regarding the complais- 
ance and loving-kindness of this goddess. It is pleasantly 
absorbing to follow his chronicle of the ‘days and works’ 
and pastimes of the rural year. In an ‘Old-Fashioned 
Festival’ we are brought to the great autumnal feast- and- 
thanks-day by a devious and leisurely progress through 
carefully noted seasonal changes in cloud- and land-scape, 
through descriptions of the mild and hazy days known 
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as ‘weather breeders,"—of the ominously splendid sunset 
forerunning the storm,—of the wild Walpurgian voices at 
night haunting the casement and chimney,—and of the 
white sensation of the morning that reveals the first snow-fall 
of the year. We share the pleasurable excitement of those 
who turn out with shovels to make paths, and the winter 
thirst after the brisk work, which demands slaking at the 
well of the ‘old oaken bucket’ and of many memories. We 
must needs stop for the ‘ foddering’ of the mild-eyed cattle, 
and to hear of the tragic fate of the light-footed transgressor 
upon whose forehead the pine-board blind secured by knot- 
ted thongs failed to cure of his ambition to revel in forbid- 
den pastures. To the cellar we must go, to inspect the 
dusky purple, red and gold of the vegetable stores; to the 
cider-mill also, where the bacchants are youthful bibbers 
drawing the rich, dark liquor through the ‘long oaten 
straw,’ while bees and flies revel tipsily over the heaps of 
brown pumice, 

‘A Winter Resort’ is the ‘deestrick’ school-house. The 
teacher’s desk, with its ‘imitation mahogany graining;’ the 
blackboard which long service has rendered ‘white as a 
miller’s hat;’ the door with its two lower panels wanting; 
the stove with three legs iron, the fourth brick; then, the 
opening of the school session with reading from the New 
Testament in many voices—‘ deep bass, gruff as a buzz-saw,’ 
and ‘ bell-toned sopranos mingling with shrill childish treb- 
le;’ the evening singing-school; the spelling-school with its 
illumination of ‘tallow-dips,’ and the prayer-meeting where 
were sung the sonorous hymns that have the ‘wear in ’em’ 
—who that has passed his early years in the country but 
recognizes these vividly sketched scenes as part and parcel 
of his own reminiscences? Mr. Sylvester is at his best when 
extracting the romance inherent in these old-time associa- 
tions, or when recalling the minuter features of the land- 
scape, as the wayside, pink with bloom of the Canada 
thistle, the long country road white in the sunshine, the 
drowsy pool noted as the trysting-place of butterflies. Asa 
homilist we find him less interesting and suggestive, for in 
this phase he is often prone to making statements rather 
axiomatic than novel, as when he observes that ‘Simplicity 
is a quality native to the rustic heart if nowhere else;’ as 
also when, noting the discrepancy between the bluejay’s fine 
appearance and bad disposition, he declares: ‘I have not 
much of an opinion of mean people, whatever they may 
wear.’ 





“The Black Arrow.” * 


In Mr. James's ‘Partial Portraits,’ Mr. Stevenson’s ‘al- 
most impertinent’ indifference to the better half of human- 
kind is dwelt upon with an insistence half reproachful, half 
envious. The reference, of course, is to the author, not the 
man; it is to the dearth of the feminine element in the ro- 
mancer’s work that his friendly critic addresses himself. ‘It 
all comes back to his sympathy with the juvenile, and that 
feeling about life which leads him to regard women as so 
many superfluous girls in a boy’s game,’ says Mr. James. 
‘They are almost wholly absent from his pages (the main 
exception is “ Prince Otto,” though there is a Clara apiece 
in “The Rajah’s Diamond” and “The Pavilion on the 
Links”), for they don’t like ships and pistols and fights, 
they encumber the decks and require separate apartments, 
and, almost worst of all, have not the highest literary stand- 
ard. Why should a person marry when he might be swing- 
ing a cutlass or looking for a buried treasure? Why should 
he waste at the nuptial altar precious hours in which he 
might be polishing periods?’ 

In Mr. Stevenson’s latest book, ‘The Black Arrow,’ the 
sentiments attributed to its author are even more forcibly 
expressed by one of his owncreations. It is young Richard 
Shelton, the hero of this ‘Tale of the Two Roses,’ who 
speaks; and it is in reply to a taunt from the heroine, who, 


* The Black Arrow: A Tale of the Two Roses. By R. L. Stevenson. Illustrated by 
W. H. Low and A, Brennan. $1; paper, 50 cts. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
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disguised as a boy, has threatened to call him a girl :— 


‘Never a girl for me,’ returned Dick. 
crew of them. . They come not in my mind. A 
plague of them, say I! Give me to hunt and to fight and 
to feast, and to live with jolly foresters. I never heard of a 
maid yet that was for any service, save one only; and she, 
poor shrew, was burned for a witch andthe wearing of men’s 
clothes in spite of nature. She was the best wench 
in Europe, this Joan of Arc.’ If words might confirm 
a theory, Mr. James’s should not lack confirmation; but 
actions speak louder: Dick is duly converted by the girl 
in boy’s clothing; and as for Mr. Stevenson, his new book has 
a woman in it from the beginning of the second chapter to 
the end of the last. ~ 

‘ The Black Arrow’ is new only in its present form, with 
capital illustrations by Will H. Low and Alfred Brennan; as a 
serial, under the title of ‘The Outlaws of Tunstall Forest,’ it 
is already familiar to hundreds of thousands of readers in 
Great Britain, India, Australia and the United States. But 
“those who read volumes and those who read story papers 
belong to different worlds,’ says Mr. Stevenson, very truly, 
in his preface. For our own part, much as we admire his 
works, we should never have read a line of the present one, 
had it appeared nowhere but in the newspapers. As it is, 
we have devoured it almost at a sitting; and were. the ques- 
tion to arise, which of the author’s two books, ‘ Treasure 
Island’ or ‘The Black Arrow,’ should be preserved, if dnly 
one of them could escape destruction, we should hesitate 
not.a moment to cry out for ‘The Black Arrow.’ It has all 
the charm of the other book, and something more. The 
Island is become a forest, with castles and abbeys and cav- 
erns in its depths; and the Treasure, a lovely maiden. The 
hero,—who does great things, but not incredible, who comes 
happily off when the odds are against him, and fails when 
success seems certain,—is a man of flesh and blood; and 
the heroine—well, she lacks color, it may be, and clearness 
of outline; but the book is a boys’ book, when all is said 
and done, and the boys will take the author’s word for her 
loveliness. Most of them are like Dick before his conversion; 
they find the girls in the way; to them the only girl worth 
talking about is Joan of Arc, and she, rest her soul! is dead. 
The Joanna who helped Dick’s unfaith is at least alive; and 
for a part of the time she ‘wears men’s clothes in despite of 
nature,’ and though she takes no active hand in the fighting 
with which the forest and the book are filled, it rages con- 
tinually about her. 

The only preparation a boy needs for enjoying ‘The 
Black Arrow’ is some slight acquaintance with Shakspeare 
or Walter Scott; nay, if he have but skimmed the briefest 
history of the brave old medizval times, and knows what a 
part in them the long-bow and the cross-bow played, and 
what a salet is, and what a lance, he will need no further in- 
troduction to this tale of the early days of Richard Crook- 
back—a tale * retold’ (like that of the search for buried 
treasure) ‘ exactly in the ancient way.’ Or if the telling dif- 
fer from that to which he is accustomed, it will be because 
Mr. Stevenson writes with a pen so much more graphic, 
poetic, and incisive than the ancient chroniclers. Not con- 
tent with weaving a plot that shall hold the reader spell- 
bound, he perfects his style with such care that not a super- 
fluous or an ill-fitting word is to be found from start to 
finish. 

The book is dedicated to the author’s wife, in sheer per- 
‘versity: no one but himself knows, he tells her, ‘ what I have 
suffered, nor what my books have gained, by your unsleep- 
ing watchfulness and admirable pertinacity. Ihave 
‘watched with interest, with pain, and at length with amuse- 
ment, your unavailing attempts to peruse ‘“ The Black Ar- 
row;” and I think I should lack humor indeed, if I let the 
occasion slip, and did not put your name in the fly-leaf of 
ba only book of mine that you have never read—and never 

Ii read.’ All we can say for the ‘ Critic on the Hearth’ is, 
we are sorry for her ! 


‘I do abjure the 
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“The Steel Hammer.” * 


IN LAUNCHING their new Town and Country Library 
with an excellent translation of ‘The Steel Hammer’ of 
Louis Ulbach, the publishers have made a most fortunate 
selection. For the story is not only a splendid bit of fiction, 
finely conceived and vividly wrought out, but it has the rare 
merit of appealing to the twoclasses that go so far towards mak- 
ing up the general reading public—those who, on the one hand, 
are attracted by the narrative, the mere outward presenta- 
tion of a series of events; and those, on the other, to whom 
mere externals are as nothing, whose interest is aroused only 
when the marks of the dissecting-knife are plainly visible, 
and the mysterious workings of some beating heart or 
throbbing brain, of which these extrinsic actions are but 
the expression, are set forth. It is this happy combination 
of objective and subjective treatment, which makes of *‘ The 
Steel Hammer’ a story worthy of Gaboriau, while at the 
same time it is a study of the human conscience which 
might have evolved itself from the mind of Balzac. 

The tale is founded upon a midnight murder in the Bois 
de Boulogne, but is built up out of the conflicting emotions 
in two human breasts, the vivisection of two women’s hearts. 
The victim of the assassin is Pierre Mortier, who on the day of 
his death has fallen heir to an uncle’s property. Jean Mortier, 
his cousin, has been cut off from the heritage without a penny. 
The two kinsmen are seen in the afternoon of the day when 
the will is read, leaving the office of the notary together, ap- 
parently in the midst of a heated dispute. In truth, the un- 
happy Jean is begging his cousin for a small share of the 
money to stave off his creditors. This Pierre refuses, and 
Jean threatens suicide. The two men separate, Jean, it 
seems, wandering desperate all night about the streets of 
Paris and in the solitudes of the Bois, not daring to return 
to his poor wife and child with the news of his disinher- 
itance, while the puffed-up Pierre turns to the boulevards 
and the cafés to sup with his good fortune. In one of these 
cafés he drinks too much, boasts of his riches, flourishes his 
money, and attracts the attention of a knot of gamblers, one 
of whom, Gaston de Monterey, has lost heavily at cards. 
While one of Gaston’s comrades twits him with his losses 
and the anger of Madame, Pierre, whose gold has made him 
insolent, shouts out that he could settle Monsieur’s debts, 
only by putting his hands down into his pockets. There is 
further conversation; then the gamblers leave the place, and 
finally Pierre, who is too drunk to help himself, is assisted 
by a waiter out into the open air. When seen again he lies 
cold and dead in one of the coverts of the park, with only 
two or three ugly bruises upon his head to tell about his 
murderer. But before his death, while rdaming about the 
city, he had suddenly bethought himself of his poor cousin, 
the creditors who were pressing him, and his pathetic appeal 
for money; and in a merciful moment, had taken out two 
notes, and enclosing them in an envelope on which Jean 
had written his address, dropped them in a letter- box. 

The next day the money is found in Jean’s possession, 
and this and the stee] hammer found near it are his accusers. 
The world and the courts judge him guilty of his cousin’s 
murder, and he is condemned to imprisonment. Moreover, 
on the same day, M. de Monterey comes home late in the 
morning, with money in his pockets—an unprecedented 
thing,—and with his leaden-headed cane, a’ present from 
his wife, broken in twain. Suspicion, however, never fastens 
itself upon Gaston de Monterey. hy should it, when 
everything is clearly proven against Jean Mortier? Only 
Gabrielle de Monterey, his wife, suspects the truth, while 
only Emilienne Mortier believes her husband innocent. 
And we reach the key-note of the story when we touch upon 
the loves these two women bear their husbands—the love of 
Emilienne never for a moment faltering in her conviction of 
Jean’s innocence; and the tender, sacrificing love of Ga- 
brielle for the wayward Gaston de Monterey—love noble as 
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Emilienne Mortier's, but which, alas, admits a doubt. The 
conflict which Gabrielle carries on within herself, her cease- 
Yess struggle between her love for her lord and her duty to 
Jean Mortier, and the conflux of passions in Emilienne’s 
bosom at the world’s injustice and her determined battle to 
get at the truth somehow, somewhere—this constant play 
between the one woman’s heart and the other’s conscience 
carries the reader along breathlessly, feverishly almost, to 
the drawing-room of the de Montereys, and that powerful 
scene between the wives. Intensely dramatic the book is, 
just here—finer, perhaps, than it is somewhat nearer the de- 
nouement, when in the crowded court-room Gaston de Mon- 
terey, overcome by the horror and weight of his possible 
crime, is put upon the stand—a chapter which reads like a 
passage from ‘Eugene Aram.’ 

But at last poor Mortier is in prison, Emilienne has dis- 
appeared to work and abide her time, while the de Mon- 
tereys have left Paris and are in Switzerland. It is there 
that the doubt which has clouded Madame de Monterey’s 
life, dispelling itself almost at odd times in her desire to de- 
ceive herself and to believe her husband innocent of crime, 
becomes for her a certainty; but only at the same moment 
when she learns of Jean Mortier’s suicide in jail. Here, in 
her anguish, the unfinished story leaves her for a while, try- 
ing to see some way that will save her husband and her child 
without sacrificing justice and the truth. 
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“France and the Confederate Navy.” * 
Tuis is one of those valuable contributions to the ma- 
terials for a final history of the great secession war which 
are steadily accumulating. The author modestly declines 
to dignify his story with the name of history, and terms it 
an ‘international episode.’ In brief, itis a well-told narrative 
of the efforts of the Confederate emissaries, Messrs Mason 
and Slidell, to secure aid and recognition from the Freich 
Emperor, Louis Napoleon. While Mason remained in Lon- 
‘don, Slidell was in Paris, attempting with all his might not 
only to win diplomatic assistance, but to get ironclads built 
and sent out to destroy the blockade. It is evident that the 
» mephew of his uncle only waited for Lee to take Washington 
to recognize the Southern Confederacy. Had this been 
done, or had Gettysburg’s victory been reversed, the Con- 
federacy would have been recognizéd by France, and a fleet 
of French-built ironclads would have sunk our blockaders. 
To obtain these desiderata, the Confederates were ready to 
promise not only tobacco and cotton, but even to assist 
Napoleon in his Mexican filibustering, or as a last resort to 
put the Confederacy under a French Protectorate. Through 
the double-dealing of Louis, one ironclad escaped, of which 
the story is fully told by Mr. Bigelow. It is now the Adzuma- 
Kan of the Japanese navy, having been delivered up to the 
United States authorities at Havana. Curiously enough, 
the Tykoon’s Government bought it of ours, but when it ar- 
rived in the Bay of Yedo, the Tykoon was a ‘ rebel,’ and 
after diplomatic skirmishes almost equal to those told about 
by Mr. Bigelow, it fell into the hands of the Mikado’s forces. 
Under their management and handling it easily sunk the 
wooden ships opposed to it at Hakodate. The further 
story of the efforts and failure of the Confederate commis- 
‘ sioners is well told, and with the general narrative are many 
interesting incidents. The neat book of two hundred and 
forty-seven pages has a good index. 





Recent Fiction. 
WITH A FEELING of incredulity we turned from Mr. Stedman’s 
glowing preface to ‘ Two Men,’ to the book itself. (Cassell & Co.) 
ould work whose light had smouldered so long under a bushel as 
‘these works of Mrs. Stoddard’s, justify such praise as this: ‘Style, 
ainsight, originality, make books like “Two Men” and “Temple 
House” additions, not merely to the bulk of. reading, but to litera- 
ture itself’? Yet now, having read the book through as one en- 
chanted, we doubt if the friendly critic has said it all. How these 
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people act their life before us !—how vividly ‘Crest’ is known to us, 
and the inherited family distinction of the Parkes! The self-con- 
tained Sarah, whose character had been unsoftened either by the 
joy or sufferings of love, whose very presence radiated an atmos- 
peare of antagonism, is one of those women, who, cheated of the 

ing to whom she would have rendered her individuality, grows 
more taciturn and indomitable and unlovable as the years fleet by. 
Sarah, and Jason, and Parke Auster, the embodiment of sensuous 
beauty—that beauty which draws life to it as surely as the morning 
sun draws the dew,—the dogged noble devoted Philippa,—these are 
living persons, who follow you about through the day, envelope 
you with. their personality, impress you more vividly with their 
presence than the last man or woman you have spoken to. It 
would be as hard to analyze them justly as to mentally dissect the 
friends around us: they are too near, too living, to theorize about. 
Mr. Stedman compares the book with ‘ Wuthering Heights;" and 
it contains the same distinctive quality, though in lesser degree— 
the same unquenchable affinity with and passion for nature, as of a 
being for its mate. The tale has been told.in verse and prose from 
Plato’s time till now, but Mrs. Stoddard gives it to us in a new form 
through the medium of her own personality, as Emily Bronté did 
through hers. 





‘LOYALTY GEORGE,’ by Louisa Parr, is issued in the Leisure 
Hour Series of Henry Holt & Co. It is a vigorous story of life in 
an English coast village, not far from Plymouth, three-score years 
ago. The plot is not especially novel. It hinges upon the sus- 
picion excited by a father’s secret meetings with his unacknowl- 
edged daughter; but it is so treated as to hold the reader's interest 
firmly. The generous, passionate Loyalty, with her beauty, her 
nies her steadfast devotion, set amid uncouth surroundings, and 

andicapped with disgraceful traditions, is a living figure with a 
strong claim upon the sympathy. The close is tragic, but there is 
much quiet humor throughout the book. Various grim conversa- 
tional oddities remind one of Hardy ; as, for instance, Mrs. Coode’s 
warning to her sailor son against profane minstrelsy: ‘ There’d be 
a awful thought—to fall into the jaws of death with the “ Port Ad- 
miral” in your mouth !’——‘ MARAHUNA: A ROMANCE,’ by H. 
B. Marriott Watson (Longmans, Green & Co.), fulfils the flaming 
promise of its cover. It is a sufficiently fantastic tale of a creature 
—resembling a beautiful woman, but living in the element of fire— 
discovered within the Antartic Circle by an English exploring party. 
Being conveyed to England, in a few months she acquires such a 
knowledge of the language as to be able to read the works of Rus- 
kin ; which is the more astonishing, as she had no native language 
to- begin with. She is fascinating, but unhuman, having no con- 
ception of sorrow, fear, or love. To arealization of the last feeling, 
however, she attains in a manner most embarrassing to her dis- 
coverer and guardian. She ultimately leaps into the crater of. a 
volcano. The reader who does not discriminate between the fic- 
tion which is merely strange and that which is significantly or sug- 
gestively strange, will be interested in this romance, which has 
plenty of quivering intensity and blood-red glare. 





THERE are times when the tendencies of current fiction grow 
unbearably oppressive. We tire of a book-world in which there 
are plenty of witty people, a few pleasant people, but an ‘inhuman 
dearth of noble natures.’ We recognize that in failing to present 
the true proportion of these last in society, as our own experience 
has ascertained it, realism becomes false to its name. We wel- 
come the idealist as supplementing the gray half-truth of our many 
records of insect miseries and ant-hill complications, with a brighter 
something—half-truth itself, perhaps, but at least all beautiful. A 


- ‘debonair and gentle tale,’ in the words of Keats, to be enjoyed 


with heart’s content, is J. H. Shorthouse’s ‘A Teacher of the Violin.’ 
(Macmillan & Co.) On opening this book of short stories we seem 
to step at once into a cool, pure air, a light both soft and clear; on 
this enchanted ground we find nobility the rule, not the exception. 
It transcends the folly of the infatuated young musician ; it survives 
amid the enmuz of the nobleman of the old régime; it exists un- 
touched beneath the trivialities and vexations of the actor’s life. 
We are inspired by contact with high character; we are refreshed 
and charmed by the companionship of a controlling mind of sing- 
ular purity and elevated calm.—POSSESSING less distinction than 
the work of Mr. Shorthouse, ‘Agatha Page,’ by Isaac Henderson, 
author of ‘ The Prelate’ (Ticknor & Co.), has the same virtue of i- 
deality. The lovely face, evidently reproduced from a painting, 
which is given as the frontispiece, at once suggests the heroine’s 
character. A simple love-story constitutes the first half of the 
novel ; the scene in which Filippo, peering through the vine-leaves, 
first beholds Agatha playing the violin to the old priest, her teacher, 
is a charming little idyl. In the second part the character work 
becomes stronger, and the interest increases to the end. The ef- 













The 
fect of certain theories, gathered from Goethe, upon Mercede’s 
powerful nature, her self-deception, her gradual decline to a lower 
plane, are finely drawn. The selfishness of her passion is laid bare 
to Filippo by the same crisis which develops Agatha’s heroism, 
and at this point the story closes. We are left in ignorance of the 
fate of the imperilled Agatha, of her husband, of the humiliated 
Mercede. The author doubtless desires us to feel that Loreno’s 
full recognition of his wife’s nobleness is the essential point. 
Knowing the two to be re-united in spirit, the reader can afford to 
dispense with a sequel which, sad or glad, must be of minor im- 
= This restraint, in presence of the temptation to a mor- 

idly pathetic close, is admirable. The greatest blemish of the 


book is the introduction of a feeble figure alleged to be an Amer- 
ican. 
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‘THE CASE OF MOHAMMED BENANI: a Story of To-day.’ (D. 
Appleton & Co.) is a novel with a purpose, the author’s primary 
object being to depict the evils of the system of consular protection 
in Mauritania, where the scene of the first part of the story is laid. 
‘ To avoid wounding the sensibilities’ of the powers there repre- 
sented, the Russian legation is chosen as the instrument of oppres- 
sion, though there is in fact no Russian legation in North Africa. 
The writer’s desire not to offend somewhat encumbers him. The 
action of the second part takes place in Russia: A Russian hero 
is a necessity, and hence we have the philanthropic Ivan, rather 
oddly referred to as ‘M. Paulovitch.’ Mohammed Benani himself 
is comparatively in the background. A young American artist, a 
Bavarian officer, an enigmatical Oriental maiden, and a rascally in- 
terpreter, are introduced; and mesmerism and love contribute 
threads to the somewhat tangled web, A boar-hunt is described; 
there is much that is picturesque, much that is exciting ; but some- 
how the materials strike us as unskilfully mingled. Fact and fic- 
tion have not been so thoroughly fused as to flow smoothly in one 
stream, carrying with them the reader’s imagination. 





ONE WOULD have aappeness that ‘The Colonel’s Opera Cloak’ 
would be food for moths by this time, but it has been entirely 
revamped this summer, and is apparently as good as new again. 
It seems strange that this No Name volume should ever have 
reached even the moderate popularity it has, and that the publish- 
ers still feel confident of its grip upon the tourist among the moun- 
tains and the loungers by the seaside. To be sure, as Tom of the 
story himself declares, Leslie St. John is the very sweetest girl ; and 
Tom, as Leslie would say, is one of the nicest fellows in the world ; 
yet we should doubt if either of these good young’ people, even 
with their very desirable qualities, would be enough to keep this 
little brochure with its yellow covers above water. Yet it has 
floated thus far; and one almost begins to suspect that the Col- 
onel’s cloak has a cork lining ——‘ LOST IN A GREAT Clty,’ by 
no means one of Miss Amanda M. Douglass’s best or representa- 
tive novels, has been re-issued by her publishers (Lee & Shepard) 
in paper form for summer reading. The heroine of the story is 
lost after the regulation style, ‘down town’ somewhere, in New 
York, and, after being picked up in a low east-side district, runs 
the gauntlet of all the horrors which life in the slums of a great 
city has to offer. Yet it all ends just as hundreds of such stories 
have already ended—just as they oer end, in fact: the waif of 
the streets turns out a princess, in other words, the heiress of a 
millionaire grandfather. Her cousin falls in love with her, and his 
love is reciprocated. Of course their relationship is not discovered 
till some time after ; then follows in due order the usual gathering up 
of the loose strings: the confusion of a scheming step-grandmother, 
the blessing of a dying grandfather, and finally—the marriage. In 
short, ‘ Lost in a Great City’ is one of that cheap class of writings 
which a glance at its title best defines. And what a falling-off is 
here in the pen which, not so very many years ago, gave us those 
charming little glimpses into ‘ Nellie Kinnard’s Kingdom’ and that 
pretty idyl of ‘Seven Daughters.’ 





FEW FLOWERS in all the rich fields of Gallic literature lose more 
of their perfume and delicacy by transportation to foreign climes, 
than do the perishable roses and lilies of Alphonse Daudet. As 
exotics, while they may retain much beauty still, they have lost for- 
ever the subtle, exquisite odor of their native earth, and we miss it 
always. Perhaps no one of M. Daudet’s productions has suffered 
so much from the change as did his ‘Sapho, nor one so little as his 
‘Fromont Jeune et Risler Ainé.’ But in the latter, even when one 
has before him so fair a translation as now appears in Rand & 
McNally’s Globe Library, one feels a decided lack somewhere. It 
might be far worse, however, so you try to content yourself as the 
poor little Désirée used to do, and take your seat with the merry 
ange. tus at Véfour’s. And how like getting back among 
your old acquaintances it is, too—to listen to the silly chuckle of 
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old Gardinois, to watch Madame Chebe bridling under her smart 
new shawl, to laugh at the follies of old Delobelle or weep at the 
sorrows of his Désirée—the little crippled Désirée for whom the flow- 
ers had sweeter odors im the spring Cecaaiie she was in love. And 
Sidonie, this little Becky Sharp of the Marais—why is it that Dau- 
det so thoroughly believes in that depraved and heartless woman, 
who tears men’s hearts out in sport and tramples them beneath her 
feet? And Madame ‘ Chorche’ and the brothers Risler, the heart- 
broken Madame Delobelle, watching Désirée go out down the old 
staircase for the last time—your eyes begin to fill when you think 
of these poor puppets of blind fate, and where that wedding-feast 
is leading them; and as tears have no place at a wedding-feast,. 
you go quietly away and leave it all. Somehow one always/leaves. 
the children of Daudet with sadness. 





‘His Way AND HER WILL,’ by A. X. (Belford, Clarke & Co.), 
is a curious production of its kind. It glides along with the glib- 
ness, the easy periods, of a column on fashions or social happenings. 
in a society newspaper, and bears very much the impress of that 
sort of writing. The scene is laid in Lenox, ‘in the season.’ We 
suppose that ‘his way’ refers to the plan of a very bad man, who, 
having abandoned his wife fourteen years ago, wants to marry a 
young lady who isn’t expected to know he is married ; aiid thie 
‘her will’ refers to the young lady’s manner of avenging the injured 
wife, who proves to be the friend who is visiting her. We should 
like to suggest turning the title end for end, making it read ‘ His. 
Will and Her Way,’ for we are almost certain that her way of 
avenging her friend’s shattered happiness would not be anyone 
else’s, since it wantonly inflicted a week of poignant anguish on the 
man whom she loved. The characters are assumed to belong to 
the ‘ higher circles’ of society ; but we have a suspicion that in such 
‘circles’ young women do not accept ostrich-plume fans and half a 
dozen rings from men to whom they are not engaged, although 
they may—like the heroine of ‘ Mr. Isaacs ’—receive tigers’ ears the 
getting of which might cost a man his life. 





Minor Notices. 

Dr. PHILIP SCHAFF, venerable and prolific, who now occupies. 
the chair in Union Theological Seminary made vacant by the death 
of the lamented Dr. R. D. Hitchcock, has put between covers, with 
the imprint of Charles Scribner’s Sons, his inaugural address on 
‘Church and State in the United States ; or, The American Idea of 
Religious Liberty and its Practical Effects.’ It is the best discus- 
sion of the subject in brief compass with which we are acquainted. 
Dr. Schaff’s style is simple, luminous and forcible, and his broad 
philosophic and practical treatment of the theme is what we should 
expect from a German-American. He finds the distinctive char- 
acteristic of American Christianity to be a free church in a free 
state, or a self-supporting and self-governing Christianity in inde- 
pendent but friendly relation to the civil government. He glances. 
at the colonies, and shows how the abolition of religious tests came 
about, and rightly calls the first Amendment to the Constitution the 
Magna Charta of American religious freedom. With consummate 
ability he wards off the criticisms of Europeans who are-unable to- 
understand our system, and to the American citizen furnishes a 
handbook of facts which illuminate the details of the subject. A 
final chapter on the progress of religious freedom in Europe is 
added, showing how powerfully the American idea has affected the 
older nations. 





THE GROWING interest in the subject of an international speech is. 
shown by two brochures which have lately appeared, differing some- 
what in character, but each comprising matter worthy of attention.. 
In ‘Lingua: an International Language for Purposes of Commerce: 
and Science,’ by ssaneg i J. Henderson (London: Triibner & Co.),. 
the author has given his chief attention to the vocabulary of the 
peopaeee language. His grammar is very simple, and is modelled 

or the most part after the English, dropping, of course, all irregu- 
larities, as well as all but the commonest inflections. The words, 
on the other hand, are derived mainly from the Latin. To one 
familiar with that tongue, or with any of the Romanic languages, 
‘Lingua’ would be very easy to learn. Mr. Henderson puts forth 
his essay tentatively, and remarks that any such conventional tongue 
‘must be commenced, carried on, improved and developed generally 
by appointed representatives of the different nations who intend to- 
use it.’ In a meeting of such representatives, Mr. Henderson’s. 
suggestions should have careful consideration. The other pamph- 
let, ‘World-English: the Universal Language,’ by Alexander 
Melville Bell (New York: N. D. C. Hodges), is an attempt by a 
distinguished phonologist to bring the English language into such 
a form as will fit it for the office of an international speech. This. 
is to be done by reforming its ‘difficult and unsystematic spell- 
ing,’ which Mr. Bell regards as the ‘only drawback to its generab 
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use.’ No doubt the deplorable orthography of our language is a 
serious stumbling-block to foreigners; but it is not- by any means 
the only one, or the worst. The troublesome pronunciation—the 
two sounds of ¢#, the hard combinations of consonants, the many 
lexing shades of vowel sounds, and the uncertain accent—make 
a difficulty quite as great. Then the numerous grammatical irregu- 
larities, especially in the inflections of the commonest verbs, are 
another grave embarrassment. Mr. Bell’s system does nothing to 
remove these objections. His treatise, however, as a study of 
English orthoépy, condenses the result of much thought and ex- 
—— in a small compass, and has in this respect a special 
value, 





MR. GERALD E. HART, President of the Montreal Society for 
Historical Studies, read before that Society a paper giving a suc- 
cinct account of the five eventful years (1755-1760) which closed 
with the conquest of French Canada. The contents of the paper 
were deemed worthy of more extended publicity, and are now given 
to the world in a’ neat volume, entitled ‘ The Fall of New France 
(G, P. Putnam's Sons), embellished with many portraits and views 
in artotype. The historical summary offers nothing that is specially 
novel or striking, either in the facts recorded or in the conclusions 
derived from them; and the style of the narrative lacks ease and 
polish. But the illustrations, which have been brought together 
with much pains from many sources, are authentic and highly at- 

‘tractive. They include portraits of Montcalm, Wolfe, Winslow, 
Monckton, Amherst, Boscawen, Levis, Bougainville, and other nota- 
bilities of the War, with views of Montreal and Quebec, taken 
about the time of their surrender, and some smaller pictures. A 
fac-simile of a characteristic letter of Wolfe forms the frontispiece 
of the book. These illustrations, with their descriptions, compris- 
ing brief but carefully prepared biographies of the persons whose 
portraits are presented, give to the work a distinct value and inter- 
est, which, in spite of its literary defects, will commend it to stu- 
dents.of American history. 

‘WHuy SHOULD PRIESTS WED ?’ by ‘J. C.’, published by A. E. 
Costello, is an absurd and incoherent collection of things to be said 
in reply to another book with a title verbally similar. It is written 
to show that clerical celibacy is more conducive to virtue, than the 
married priesthood. Neither of the books contains catholic truth, 
though one of them is by a Protestant extremist, and the other— 
the present one —by an opposite sectarian of the deepest dye. One 
chapter concerning certain churches, for instance, is headed, ‘ All 
have married priests, and consequently a low condition of morals.’ 
Chapter XIV is a collection of nasty newspaper reports, that 
shows industry rather than judgment —‘ANCIENT HISTORY,’ 
“: Rev. Peter Fredet, of St. Mary’s College, Baltimore, is the title 
of a new edition of an old work, published by John Murphy & Co., 
Baltimore, It isa = specimen of an old method in teaching 
history, and is well flavored with what is supposed to be orthodoxy, 
so that the youthful eyes will see history as the theologian intends. 

. It has fifty-one pages of tables of dates and questions, and is 
cheaply printed but well-bound. 





‘THE AGE OF CLEVELAND,’ by Harold Fulton Ralphdon, is a 
bright little book intended for the benefit of posterity. It is com- 
piled largely from contemporary journals, and gives a picture of 
American political and social life such as is reflected by the news- 
papers of to-day. It is written with all the gravity of Diedrich 
Knickerbocker, and is just as veracious in statement. We have 
not the slightest doubt that solemn Germans and serious English- 
men will swallow it whole as a piece of unglazed truth. The 
satirist deals with politics, science, moral, industrial and social con- 
ditions, and literature and law. ‘Without regarding the skit as a 
brilliant success, or being able to recognize in Mr. Ralphdon an 
American Juvenal, we have enjoyed the satire as provocative to 
reflection, and occasionally amusing. (F. A. Stokes & Brother.) 
—‘ NOBLE DEEDS OF OUR FATHERS,’ ‘as told by soldiers of 
the Revolution gathered around the old bell of Independence,’ is a 
collection of eighitasi imaginary, but very vivid, talks of old-time 
valor. The lively chapters are set in dialogue, and each one gives 
a bright picture of a battle or episode in which the substance of 
much historical writing is condensed. The children will enjoy this 
well-illustrated little book. It is revised and adapted from Henry 
C. Watson, the friend of Poe, and former editor of Frank Lesize’s. 
(Lee & Shepard.) 


; Daudet on the French Academy 


THE PUBLIC has heard of the publication of the opening chap- 
ters of M. Daudet’s new novel, ‘L’Immortel,’ in ZL’///ustration. 
A book by the author of ‘ Sapho’ and ‘Les Rois en Exil’is always 









impatiently waited for, and just now, when the libraries are filled 
with commonplace fiction, expectation is more eager than ever. It 
is a long time since M. Daudet has published any large work. 
‘Tartarin sur les Alpes,’ charming as were the fanciful studies it 
comprised, was only a sort of restful extre-acte for the author, 
between two of his great delineations of modern life—‘a sort of 
diversion,’ Renan would say. Curiosity, therefore, is much awak- 

ened; and what excites it still more, is that this new novel (as can 

be guessed from the title) treats of wren life, and touches the 

French Academy. Now, as is well known, the Academy has, for a 
long time, been coquetting with M. Daudet, who, however, lends 

but a deaf ear to its advances. So the burning question in Paris 
has been ‘ What is the signification of “‘ L’Immortel ” ?—will it be a 
decisive rupture, or the olive-branch of peace?’ 

To satisfy public curiosity, the M/a¢zm sent a reporter to ask M. 
Daudet himself about the forthcoming work. The author replied 
with charming frankness. ‘My book, he said, ‘will not be the 
road that shall lead me to the Academy ; for the very good reason 
that I do not wish to belong to the Academy, and will never be- 
long to it. I explained myself clearly with regard to this matter a 
long time ago. In the first place, all the preliminary steps are a 
horror to me—yepugnant, perhaps, more to my natural indolence than 
to my pride. ‘I am a /azzarone: | love to lounge around, to dream 
idly : I cannot endure any restraint. I am a true son of the South 
in that. Why should I then submit myself to so many worldly 
troubles; and all for what ?—for the glory of wearing a dress-coat 
embroidered with green palms, and of being one of an old-fashioned 
institution, absolutely apart from the tastes, the desires, the tenden- 
cies of modern times; so far apart, indeed, that the distribution 
of prizes at the School of Louis-le-Grand, where we have our chil- 
dren, is far more interesting to me than any of its ceremonious 
functions. Besides, 1 have no inclination to enter into any group, 
and have always refused to inscribe myself among the members 
of any literary school. There ave no groups, no schools; there 
are individualities and talents, that is all!’ 

‘But it has been said that you do not object to being one of 
Goncourt’s academy.’ ‘ Goncourt’s academy is quite another thing. 
It is only a jury charged with designating a prize, and aiding inde- 
pendent writers. I know I am a titulary member of it, but I desire 
nothing more than never to take any active part in it, or at least as 
late as possible; and happily my friend Goncourt is as stalwart as 
an oak. Besides, my aversion to the Academy isa purely personal 
feeling. Zola and Goncourt share it, I believe ; but we have neyer 
discussed it. On the contrary, at Sandeau’s death, 1 had nearly 
decided to take the preliminary steps to joining. Well, Zola and 
Goncourt were the most zealous in pushing me on. “At least,” 
they said, “‘ we can be present at a sitting, and listen to a speech in 
which we shall not be insulted according tothe custom.” ‘The true, 
the decisive reason,’ continued M. Daudet,‘ is that the moment you 
belong to such an institution you have a crowd of susceptibilities 
to consider. Now, a novelist who pretends to be a painter of life 
cannot at any price give up his liberty, or enchain his independence 
of thought. There is not a single example—not one—of a novel- 
ist—a true painter of life—who has entered the Academy ; neither 
Stendhal, nor Balzac, nor Flaubert; and Zola, Goncourt and Mau- 
passant will not listen to the idea. Weiss one day said of me: 
“ Without our realizing it, he is the most daring of all contemporary 
writers.” I have never received any praise of which I am so proud 
as that. That will show you how anxious I am to keep free of any 
chains. 

‘You want to know now what my new novel is. Well, this is 
about it: I have tried to paint a corner of society, in an academi- 
cal situation; but I have had no ambition to make the least syn- 
thesis ; still less to write anything in the way of a protest. Such 
works can only be written when one is suffering from a nervous 
attack, in the intensity that feelings of hatred, of wounded self-love 
produce. Such is not my case. I wrote my book with a calm 
mind—slowly, tranquilly ; sometimes here, sometimes in the coun~ 
try at Champrosay ; and I only wrote it to discharge, as it were, 
a conscientious obligation—to fulfil a promise I had made to my- 
self. It is for the most part a series of rapid sketches of certain 
curious salons ; and I have put into the book, which is rather short, 
a number of personages. The two principal ones are Academicians = 
Astier-Réhu, who already figures in “ Tartarin sur les Alpes ”"— 
rather a good man, in the old style; and his son, a terrible fellow, 
who has none of his father’s disinterested tastes. He is, on the 
contrary, ferociously practical—a man to whom no honorable dis- 
tinction has any significance. There is a violent scene between the 
father and the son that takes place under the very dome of the In- 
stitute. Ah!’ (continued M. Daudet with a certain gravity) ‘ we are 
witnessing to-day a great change. Family ties as they were for- 
merly ‘iadereood are nearly dissolved. The Roman principle of 
paternal authority is, I think,’quite lost. Such'ferocious animals as 
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my hero—young men with a love of money, without scruples, anx- 
ious only to enjoy life—are becoming more and more numerous. 
Never has such ardor of competition been seen before. The cause 
of this unchaining of passions is, I fancy, the influence of the Dar- 
winian theory. To-day, young men stifle all scruples within them- 
selves and go to the very end of their caprices, excusing themselves 
by the fatality of temperament. I began a book on Lebiez and 
Barré, the student assassins, in which I proposed to study the rav- 
ages of the work of conscience; but the appearance of Dostoyef- 
sky’s “Crime et le Chatiment” made me lay down my work. 
Doubtless I shall take it up again some day. 

‘You ask what I intend to give you after “ L’Immortel”? I have 
a novel on passion, “ La Petite Paroisse.”” But before I publish it, I 
shall finish a romance on grief. The title of the latter work will be 
“La Doulou.” There is near Montpellier a watering-place called 
Lamalon, which in the Docian tongue signifies grief.. 1 have trans- 
lated the name into Provengal.’ 


PARIS, May 28, 1888. H. S. 





International Copyright 


Public Opinion—the English paper of that name—quotes 
from The Scientific American a very un-scientific and un- 
American article, in which it is claimed that American au- 
thorship has benefitted by ‘ the. existing copyright law, which 
excludes foreigners and encourages American citizens’! 
What is meant by the phrase ‘ excludes foreigners,’ it would 
take a Philadelphia lawyer to find out. The effect of ‘the 
existing copyright law’ has been, and will continue to be, 
so long as it remains in force, to glut the home market with 
the work of foreigners, for which the publishers pay nothing, 
while the American author finds his livelihood taken from 
him by the competition of unpaid foreign writers. The 
American author says the effect of ‘the existing copyright 
law’ is to rob and impoverish both the English author and 
himself. That is why he wants it amended. And he is 
right. 


The Nation replies very effectively to Mr. Henry C. Lea’s 
argument that unless English books protected in this coun- 
try by International Copyright were required to be manu- 
factured here (as they are by the provisions of the Chace 
bill), they would be sent over from the other side and sold 
here at prices ‘on a level with the high rates customary in 
England.’ The editor writes : 


What are these high rates, and how do they compare with the 
Layee of books in America? The Publishers’ Weekly for the first 
of 1887 records the titles and prices of 1,354 American bound 
volumes. Of this number, only 11 were published at a price of 25 
cents or less, while 61 were priced 50 cents, and there were 100 in 
all at 50 cents each or less. Between $2 and $5 each, there were 
434, of which number 87, or fully 20 per cent., were published at 
the highest price. In England, during the same period, the London 
Bookseller indicates the publication of 346 volumes ranging in price 
from 6d, to 1s, and 455 volumes at 1s 3d, 1s 6d, Is on or 2s each 
—in all, 801 volumes at 48 cents or less per volume. Of books 
published at prices from 8s to 21s (the nearest English equival- 
ents to our $2 and $5), the number was 594, and of this number 
218 volumes were novels at 10s 6d per volume. Out of this total 
number only 27 volumes, or about 44 per cent., were priced at 2Is. 
While, therefore, in the United States there were only 100 volumes 
below 51 cents in price, to 434 published between $2 and $5, in 
een: there were So1 of the lower range of prices to 594 of the 
higher—a showing decidedly in favor of English low prices. Onl 
bound volumes were considered, all the cheap reprints of English 
novels in this country being thereby excluded. 





The Lounger 


I OFTEN HEAR people say that it is impossible for an ‘ outsider ’ 
41 am not quite clear in my mind what constitutes an outsider) to 
“get a manuscript accepted by any of the leading magazines. Hav- 
ing been ren A in their own attempts, they give out that 
the magazines are edited in the interest of cliques, and that any one 
who is not of these cliques has no chance to sell his literary wares. 
Of\course this is rubbish. It is the regular twaddle of the outs 
against the ins; but I never knew its absurdity more flatly proved 
than by a recent incident. A lady from the West visited the office 
of The Century a few 8 ago, with a manuscript novel in one 
hand anda letter of introduction in the other. The letter consisted 
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of a few lines, merely saying that the writer knew. nothing about 
the manuscript in question, but that it gave him great pleasure to 
introduce the lady, etc., etc. The editor received her politely, but 
when she explained her errand, he said jokingly : ‘ We will read your 
manuscript, of course, but there is just as much probability of your 
being struck by lightning as of its appearing in the magazine. We 
have more-manuscripts of novels in our safes than we can use in 
years.’ ‘I shall stay in town until I get your decision,’ said the 
author, undaunted. ‘1am boarding at the Hotel, and I do 
not want to return to the West until I know the fate of my story.’ 








THE EDITOR advised her not to remain in the city, as he believed 
she was simply wasting her time and money. He offered to take 
charge of the MS. for her, and if it proved ‘ not available’ to try to 
place it elsewhere ; but she was determined to remain, for she had 
faith in the story. Seeing her determination, he thought to save 
her the expense of a board-bill by asking the reader of the house 
to send in an opinion as soon as possible. The opinion came within 
a few days, and was a very favorable one. Then the editor read 
the MS., and decided not only to publish it, but to publish it soon, 
and more than that, to publish it with illustrations. It may be im- 
agined that the story was a particularly good one to win such 
instant recognition ; but it is more than that, I am told, for it is 
conspicuous for its finish, and the evident determination of the 
author to do her very best to construct a beautiful work of art—a 
determination not always apparent in the work of some of our 
modern novelists. 

‘BUFFALO BILL’ dictated all of his book, ‘Camp-Fire Stories,’ 
to a stenographer who, to use his own expression, had to catch him 
‘on the fly.’ Most of the work was done in England. The sten- 
ographer was always ready, and whenever the scout had time he 
would sit down and dictate, if it was only for five minutes. In 
this way the book was written. Mr. Cody is under contract to 
keep out of literature for a certain length of time, after which he 
may again try his hand. 





THE PRESS may continue its severe treatment of ‘The Quick 
or the Dead,’ the judicious may still grieve over its publication; 
but the ‘ great gull,’ as Hawthorne called the promiscuous reading 
public, has been ‘circumvented,’ and the Lippincott presses are 
reported to be in danger Of a ‘ hot-box’ (or would be if they were 
railroad cars), so great is the pressure upon them for new editions 
of the book. The newsboys have not read the story, perhaps; but 
they cry it up as heartily as if they had, and in a style that for sen- 
sationalism and the use of archaic English shows their fitness for 
their task. One of them boarded a train that I was seated in at Jersey 
City last week, and went through it shouting as if he had an extra 
to dispose of: ‘Just out! “The Quick or the Dead,” by Amélie 
Rives! The greatest book ever wrote!’ ‘There was an appropri- 
ateness in this  ggme-a that must have struck every passenger 
who had read the story. 





DRAMATIZATIONS of Hawthorne's ‘ Scarlet Letter ‘are just now 
the sensation of the hour in London, I suppose there have been 
any number of plays made from this very dramatic story, but until 
now I do not think any one of them has had stage representation. 
As long as ten years ago I read a blank-verse version of this story, 
which was intended for the stage and was submitted to an actress 
of my acquaintance; but it was not suited to the purpose, and I 
suppose lies stored away in some old trunk. But nodoubt as soon 
as the author hears of the recent revival of interest in the subject, 
she—I think it was a she—will unearth her copy, and take it 
around among the managers. 





IF THE NAME of Mr. Laurence Oliphant was omitted from the 
list of literary workers who draw their inspiration from nicotine, 
which went the rounds of the newspapers a year or so ago, 
it surely was a great oversight on the part of the compiler. As a 
devotee of the weed, even the creator of Huckleberry Finn must 
bow the knee before him. It is not merely because our visitor from 
the far East is an inveterate smoker, and may be found at pretty much 
any hour of the day enveloped in tobacco fumes as in a garment, 
that he deserves the first place in the ranks, it is not so much for this, 
as for his perfection in the art of reducing acigarette to ashes. For 
that cigarette-smoking zs an art, no one for a moment will deny. 
Mr. Oliphant is such an adept at it, that it is positively fascinating 
to watch him. He begins a disquisition on his favorite hobby, 
Sympneumata, and, by way of prelude, rolls his cigarette. Of 
course, as a thorough Orientalist, nothing but the best brand of 
the Turkish weed can satisfy him, When it is rolled, he deliber- 
ately lights it and proceeds with his discourse. As he warms 
to his theme, he pulls at his cigarette more vigorously; as he 
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establishes a nice point beyond cavil, he inhales such an amount 
of smoke from the tiny roll, that you wonder where it came 
from. But this is nothing to your wonderment as to where it 
ugg You peep furtively at his feet, as a possible solution of 
the mystery. You forget about it for a moment, and then 
recollect that you have not seen it re-appear.’ You time it, and 
know it ought to be forthcoming. . You begin to get anxious; your 
lungs actually ache from sympathy, and you are about to beg him 
to give up that lost smoke, when at last, after an agony of sus- 

nse, your interlocutor finishes a good round sentence, and to end 

is period and your uneasiness, gives a tremendous whiff, and out 
it comes,—wrinkling round his nose, rippling through his mous- 
tache, and curling about his head in wreaths and fantastic clouds. 
Thus does Mr. Laurence Oliphant enjoy his cigarette. And prob- 
ably ‘there is no one in the whole city of New York, unless it be 
some wandering Cuban or stray Levantine, who can beat him at 
the game. Mr. Oliphant may have abjured his fellowmen, but he 
has one friend whose solace never fails him. And to find that 
friend and comforter, he has only to dip his hands down into the 
depths of his trousers pockets. 





Literary “ Mud” 
To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


I was looking, last week, over the list which one of our leading 
publishing-houses put forth of their latest bill-of-fare. At the head 
‘was the name of a well-known writer of the day, with a com- 
mendation of his latest work. At the foot were the names of a new 


story-writer and his last book. The publishers add this note: ‘In’ 





this novel Mr. has treated a subject hitherto unexploited in 
fiction. “There is,” some one has said, “as much mud in the 
upper classes as in the lower; only in the former it is gilded.” 
This aphorism might serve as an epigraph to : 





Why not let it serve as an epitaph on an adobe mausoleum? . 


The significance of this literary note appears, when we remember 
that this is not the criticism of an unfriendly reader, but the pub- 
lisher’s own notice, framed to catch the attention and secure the 
interest of the reading public. He is setting forth his wares, ar- 
ranging them so that the best light shall fall on them, and we can 
«atch the sheen of the silks and the richness of the satins. And 
this is his estimate of the taste of the reading public of Chicago, 
New York and San Francisco. Let us be grateful that no one city 
is singled out, as having a special appetite for the ‘ gilded mud of 
the upper classes.’ All healthy children love to make mud-pies ; 
only those with an inward craving born of disease care to eat them; 
and the clay-eaters of the South are chalky-complexioned, ill-con- 
ditioned creatures. We hope this publisher has over-rated the ap- 
petite for mud, especially for ‘ gilded mud,’ which is a distinctively 
American dish. For whatever we may say of Zola, and others of 
that breed, they do not gild their dirt; it is pure, unadulterated 
dirt, from the bottom of the mire, and is meant to show for what it 
is worth, and may therefore assert its claim, as a bit of realism 
worth knowing if. only to shun it. But, for this story, the publisher 
does not claim even this dubious value. It is the gilded dirt of the 
upper classes, not the simon-pure article. Let us hand it over then 
< the arch-dirt-eater and to those, who, after him, relish the same 
iet. 


HOBOKEN, N. J., May 28, 1888. DELTA, 





The Fine Arts 
A Washington Statue for France. 

AN ATTEMPT is making to interest the American people 
and the Government of the United States in a plan to present 
to France a statue of Washington, to be erected in Paris next 
year, on the hundredth anniversary of the first President’s 

. Inauguration. The-ideais not a bad one, but neither official 
nor popular support can be expected for it, nor should such 
support be given, until something definite is known of the orig- 
in of the movement and the details of the proposition. The 
compliment paid to the people of United States in the presen- 
tation of the Statue of Liberty, was not fully returned by the 
erection of a pedestal to receive it; and no act of internation- 
al courtesy could take a more graceful form than the gift to 
a friendly people of a statue of the American statesman and 
soldier who is held in the highest honor throughout the 
world. But such a gift should do more than show good 
feeling: it is just as important that in execution it should be 
a work of art, as that in intention it should be an act of 
courtesy. Until it is known what sort of a statue is pro- 






posed, and who is to be its sculptor, it will be well to go 
warily in the matter. 





Art Notes 

MR. GEORGE B, BUTLER has not been seen to better advantage 
at any of the New York exhibitions than at the summer one now 
open at the Yandell Gallery. For color and tone, the mantle of the 
late George Fuller appears to have fallen upon him. His ‘ Veneti- 
an Girl,’ ‘ Water Girl,’ half-length portrait of a boy, and ‘Jessica,’ 
are beautiful works. G.H. Munn’s Brittany landscape has serious 
qualities, while his Japanesque interior with its figures silhouetted 
in an odd way pleases from its dzzarrerze and shows what Franco- 
Japanesque methods can do for a painter. There is a full-length 
figure of a page, by Villegas, in which the interest centres in the 
one red stocking, and the head scarcely makes itself felt. Mrs. 
Merritt’s portrait of Miss Marquand is picturesque without bein: 
artistic, and has a muddy look in places. John S, Sargent’s head 
and shoulders of another Miss Marquand is one of the best portraits 
he has yet shown for its expression, individualization, and dashing 
brushwork. Among the European pictures is a Domenichino, the 
‘Death of Darius,’ which has a look of genuineness. 


—An exhibition of 150 works by prominent American artists will 
be held at the George West MuSeum of Art and Archzology at 
Round Lake near Saratoga, under the auspices of the Round Lake 
Association, from the middle of July to Aug. 31. The agent for 
the exhibition is Miss Rose Durfee. The art-school of the Asso- 
ciation is in charge of Mr. B. R. Fitz, the well-known painter. 

—T. Harrison Garrett of Baltimore, who was drowned the other 
day while going in his yacht from Annapolis to Baltimore, was 
well-known as a collector of pictures and a numismatist. His art- 
collection was valued at $400,000. Mr. Garrett was one of the 
most liberal and enlightened patrons of the arts in the country, 
and had intended founding an art-museum in Baltimore, with his 
private collection as its nucleus. The exhibitions at the Peabody 
Institute, including that of the Claghorn collection of etchings and 
engravings purchased by Mr. Garrett, were held under his auspices. 

—An equestrian statue of Gen. Israel Putnam of Revolutionary 
fame was unveiled at Brooklyn, Conn., on June 14. It was the 
work of Karl Gerhardt, and cost $10,000. A soldiers’ monument 
by the same sculptor was unveiled at the same time. The Put- 
nam is of bronze, and stands twenty-six feet from the pedestal. 


—Cottier & Co. have at their rooms a number of works by mod= 
ern Dutch masters, among them a large oil, by W. Maris, of oxen 
ploughing, with a fine effect of sunlight on the pasture. Another 
of the three Maris brothers, Jacque, is represented by a landscape 
very deep and gray in tone, which has in the foreground two horses 
with the figure of a peasant on one of them. An impression of a 
cathedral interior, by Bosboom, a very fine Monticelli and a land- 
scape by the same master equally good in color, and a large peas- 
ant subject by Neuyhuys are full of interest. A very good Consta~ 
ble—trees with silvery trunks arching over a foreground of still 
water—is a magnificent piece of painting, and has the distinctive 
qualities of the master, which made him, an Englishman, the father 
of modern French landscape art. In this one work, there are ele- 
ments of Rousseau, Diaz, Daubigny, Millet, Corot and other paint- 
ers of the great revivalist and romantic school, 


—The third annual exhibition of the Ogontz Art Class, which 
opened with a reception on May 31, consisted of sixty-eight titles, 
embracing works in oil, pastel, and black and white, and modelled 
pieces. It was devoid of that superficiality which is the bane of art 
instruction in schools, and showed an appreciation of the serious- 
ness of art that made it worthy of note. One of the pieces ex- 
hibited bore a number from the recent exhibition of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts. 

—The collection of pictures of Japanese life and scenery by Mr. 
Theodore Wores, lately on view at Richard’s gallery, is now on, 
exhibition in Boston. 

—The cyclorama, ‘Jerusalem and the Crucifixion,’ now on ex- 
hibition in the building long occupied by ‘The Monitor and the 
Merrimac’ at Fifty-ninth Street and Madison Avenue, is a startling 
piece of realism. The illusion of actuality is perfect. The specta- 
tor after ascending the stairs emerges upon Calvary, and gazes over 
rocky heights and plains darkened by the clouded sky save where 
the weird, pale light streams from high in the heavens. The con- 
cealment of the zenith heightens the dramatic effect of the light, 
which presents a remarkable example of scenic illusion. Very 
beautiful is the distant view of the city of Jerusalem and the Tem- 
ple of Solomon. The principal group—the three crosses with the 
figure of the mourners—is evidently based on Munkacsy’s ‘Cruci- 
fixion.’ The figures of the centurion, the executioner and the 
Pharisees are very reminiscent of the Hungarian-master. In the 
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foreground on a rocky eminence is the group of Roman soldiers 
casting lots for the garments. The composition of the many figures, 
both graphic and plastic, is admirable. Not one is lacking in ex- 
| ase prarecy and fitness. A clever touch is the presence of a lean 
ound drinking from a pool. The landscape is very suggestively 
puates, and so real is the scene that the stifling atmosphere of the 
, relieved by artificial puffs of air, seems the appropriate baro- 
metric accompaniment of ‘the darkness and ominous silence. The 
painter of this remarkable work is L. Kowalsky, assisted by other 
artists. 





Current Criticism 


HOPE FOR AMERICAN JOURNALISM.—Mr. Arnold’s attack on 
the American press touches on what all foreigners of distinction 
find the greatest mystery and nuisance of American life. For the 
last fifty years the newspapers have been the first thing which at- 
tracts their attention when they land, and which during their stay 
here most distinctly represents to them the national taste and man- 
ners. ‘The absence of truth and soberness in them, the poverty 
in serious interest, the personality and sensation-mongering, are,’ 
he says, ‘ beyond ,belief.’ This is undoubtedly what a very large 
body of the most intelligent and ‘cultivated Americans say of the 
newspapers, and it is no wonder that a foreign critic, who suf-. 
fered severely from their brutality when he was here, should say it 
also. But here again it does not do to generalize too sweepingly. 
It is not true of the American press as a whole, and when true of 
particular newspapers is almost always the result of the personal 
peculiarities of the editor. For reasons which we have not space 
to discuss here, journalism in the United States has until recently 
been one of the neglected callings, which made no serious drafts on 
the talents and cultivation of the country, and of which the pecun- 
iary possibilities were first made plain by.a man of very low charac- 
ter. He may be said to have created ‘the American newspaper’ 
as the world knows it, and to have given it a stamp and tone from 
which it has not yet worked free; but to conclude that it will never 
become more sober-minded, more serious in its interests, and more 
careful about accuracy, and more closely allied to the intellectual 
life of the country, is to deny one of the plainest facts of American 
history, and that is, that there is no department of human activity 
in which progress in the United States is not constant and steady, 
though at particular points not always very perceptible. 

For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 
—The Nation. 





MR, GLADSTONE ON READING.—Mr. Gladstone was present at 
the National Liberal Club-on Wednesday for the purpose of open- 
ing the new library—named ‘the Gladstone Library ’—a spacious 
and handsomely fitted apartment, provided with accommodation 
for about 30,000 volumes. [He spoke, in part, as follows.] ‘Books 
are a living protest in an age of necessity too much tempted to 
—_— materialism. They area a protest on behalf of mental 

orce and life. I am far from saying that literary culture ought to 
be made an idol, or that any intellectual processes whatever will 
satisfy all the needs and wants of the human spirit. But they are 
full of noble elements and enable us to resist the invasions of the 
merely worldly mind. They assist us in holding our ground against 
the incessant and constantly growing hurry and excitement that are 
around us, and that carry us into a vortex from which we cannot 
escape. If you wish to provide yourselves with all the instruments 
which will aid you in forming sound judgments, and in expressing 
them when they have been formed, that can only be effectually 
done by combining study and reflection with the rapid and con- 
stant expression of ideas, which is our duty under the circumstances 
of the time and which often becomes our snare. It is a common 
subject of lamentation that although, in regard to the topics of the 
day, the sources of information at the command of the Houses of 
Parliament have largely increased, yet, in the knowledge of politi- 
cal economy and in the still larger subject of history, so far as evi- 
dence can be drawn from the indications. given in our debates, we 
have not improved on the practice of our predecessors. It is, how- 
ever, a matter of great interest to observe that this is not because 
the nije of history is declining in our country. But there is one 
thing which appears to me very dangerous, and that is when a 
man, suddenly out of his own line and delivers very positive 
objections on subjects to which he has not applied his mind. We 
all look with profound respect to the judges on the Bench, but if a 
judge were to plunge into the middle of the political controversies 
of the\day, I am not sure that he would express himself with greater 
measure or sagacity than one of us ordinary politicians. I take an 
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analogy from another profession. When engaged in county con- 
tests I have sometimes found that if a clergyman once did forget 
the restraints of his profession, he would indulge in more violent. 
language than anybody else. These constant and rapid changes 
are not what I am endeavoring to recommend ; but that every mar?,. 
if called upon to deal with the politics of the day, should try to 
qualify himself for their consideration by reaping and garnering the 
knowledge that the study of other times and other countries wilF 
afford him.— The St. Fames’s Gazette. 





‘ KIDNAPPED’ AND ‘HENRY ESMOND.’—Mr. James is too good 
a literary artist to fall into the excesses of those unhappy critics who- 
prematurely exhausted their adjectival enthusiasm and found them-- 
selves hard put to for language when dealing with ‘Kidnapped.’ It 
is with a seductive gradation of manner, which arouses a respon- 
sive confidence in the persuasive guide, that Mr. James passes from 
fond contemplation of Mr. Stevenson’s earlier work to the declara- 
tion that ‘ Kidnapped ’ is a classic to be ranked with ‘Esmond ’— 
that is, that ‘five-sixths of the book’ must be considered ‘a gallant 
companion to Thackeray's tour de force.’ So insinuating is the 
progress, so full of charm and sympathy, that you arrive at this- 
conclusion half acquiescent, or at least indisposed to protest. It is 
instructive to compare the artistic theories displayed in the interest- 
ing paper on the Art of Fiction with the process by which Mr, 
James separates the one-sixth of ‘ Kidnapped’ from the five. Here- 
we find that the novel should be an organic whole; that novels and 
romances, novels of character or of incident, and so forth, are idle- 
distinctions ; that the boundaries of incident, description, and dia- 
logue are indefinable ; and that Mr. James professes not to under- 
stand what Mr. Walter Besant means by ‘the story’ in the novel. 
If, as Mr. James says, ‘a novel is a living. thing, all one and con— 
tinuous like any other organism,’ how can Mr. James rank ‘ Es- 
mond’ with ‘Kidnapped ’—Thackeray’s masterpiece with five- 
sixths of Mr. Stevenson’s organism? It is, no doubt, very kind,. 
though a little blind to the excrescent one-sixth. The truth is Mr. 
James is above his theories sometimes. He is not without blink- 
ings of Mr. Besant’s meaning, for instance, as we see in his amus- 
ing discourse on Anthony Trollope, in which he stoops to distin- 
guishing the ‘ main story’ and the ‘under-plot.’ He knows, also,. 
that the novelist does not merely live upon ‘putting people into~- 
books,’ despite his profession of faith in the portrait of Alphonse 
Daudet ; and he ought to know English literature better than to say 
of the short story that it has had a better fortune in America than: 
in England.— The Saturday Review. 





Notes 


HENRY JAMES’S new novel, ‘ The Reverberator,’ which has been 
appearing as a serial in Macmillan's Magazine, will be published 
in book form immediately by Messrs. Macmillan._ The same firm: 
will soon re-issue from this magazine Marion Crawford’s ‘ With the- 
Immortals,’ considerably enlarged since its first appearance. 


—Among the distinguished foreigners honored with degrees: by 
the University of Bologna on Wednesday were Mr. Lowell, David 
Dudley Field, and Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 

—G. W. S.’ cabled from London, on Tuesday: ‘Mr. Lowell 
was unable, from illness, to deliver an address at the Bologna Uni- 
versity celebration. He left Bologna last Wednesday, spent the 
night at Milan, and travelled to London without stopping, suffering 
much from gout, his old enemy. His condition to-day is no better... 
and the pain is severe. He is in Dr. Broadbent’s hands.’ 


—Scribner's Magazine will begin next fall the publication of 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s ‘ The Master of Ballentrae. 

—Mrs. Burnett’s new novelette, ‘ The Pretty Sister of Jose,’ which 
will be published in Harper's Bazar next month, was inspired by 
a painting of a Spanish bull-fight. A new story by Walter Besant, 
‘For Faith and Freedom,’ will be begun in the Bazar at about the 
same time. 

—Edward M. Shepard’s biography of Martin Van Buren is to be 
the next volume in the American Statesmen Series. 

—The first instalment of Prof. A. S. Hardy’s new serial novel,- 
‘Passe Rose,’ will appear in the September A¢/anizc. Mr. Hardy 
is also about to publish a new analytical geometry and calculus ;. 
for the imaginative half of his brain is balanced by a thoroughly 
scientific side. 


—‘A Library of Universal Adventure by Sea and Land, Includ- 
‘ing Original Narratives and Authentic Stories of Personal Prowess. 
and Peril in All the Waters and Regions of the Globe, from the- 
Year 79 A.D., to the Year 1888, A.D.,’ is the modest title of a new 
compilation of 1000 pages, edited by W. D. Howells and Thomas- 
S. Perry, which Harper & Bros, are.issuing by subscription. 
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—Miss Blanche Willis Howard’s po 


pular story, ‘One Summer,’ 
thas reached a sale of 46,000 copies. A new edition, just issued, 


just 
_ contains Hoppin’s illustrations, formerly used in the holiday edition 


which is now discontinued. 

—Miss Amélie Rives’s magazine story, ‘ Virginia of Virginia,’ 
‘will soon be published in book form by Mesats. arper. 

—Rider Haggard bids fair to deserve a high place among the 

rolific contemporaneous authors whom we mentioned last week. 
Th addition to his novel, ‘Mr. Meeson’s Will,’ just published in 
book form by Harper & Bros., and his serial story in two parts, 
which will appear this summer in Harper’s Magazzne, a long serial 
tale from his pen, entitled ‘Colonel Quaritch, V.C.,’ will be begun 
in the Weekly of July 4 and continue till the end of the year. 

—Friedrich Spielhagen has just finished a novel, called ‘Ein 
Neuer Pharao,’ which is said to give a picture of modern society at 
Berlin. 

—Scribner & Welford announce the speedy publication, in cheap 
paper form, of the ‘Story of an African Farm,’ by ‘Ralph Iron’ 
{Olive Schreiner), which appeared in England about a year ago. 
The thirteenth volume in the Bohn Select Library, ‘Lessing’s 
Plays’ (‘ Nathan the Wise’ and ‘ Minna von Barnhelm ’) will also 
shortly appear. 


—A new weekly, written and edited by women, has been started 
in Paris. It is called the Revue Scéentifique des Femmes. 


—‘ The Restigouche and its Salmon Fishing ’ is the subject of a 
very beautiful volume, an ¢dztion de luxe of which David Douglas 
of Edinburgh has just printed for private circulation. The edition 
is limited to 105 copies, one of which Scribner & Welford had upon 
their shelves this week. It is profusely illustrated with etchings by 
Parrish, Sandham, Anna Lea Merritt and others and contains 
among many good things a chapter on ‘Angling Literature,’ by 
Dean Sage, of Albany. Mr. Douglas will also publish very soon Dr. 
Eggleston’s new novel, ‘ The Graysons.’ 


—Keats’s surviving sister, who lives in Madrid, is taking steps 
for the recovery of moneys in Chancery belonging to the grand- 
father of the poet. 

—Prof. Thomas D. Seymour of Yale, one of the chief promoters 
of the American School at Athens, has written an article on ‘ Life 
and Travel in Modern Greece,’ for the July Scrzbner’s, and Frank 

‘ Millet has made a number of character drawings to illustrate it. 
Among the illustrations in the railway article on engineering feats, 
in the same number, Scrzbner’s, will be full-page views of the St. 
Louis Bridge in process of construction, and the Brooklyn Bridge 
from a painting by J. H. Twachtman. 

—A new edition of Edward Bellamy’s ‘ Looking Backward ’ was 
brought out last Saturday in Ticknor’s Paper Series. 


—George Kennan, in describing the Russian Imperial Post Ser- 
vice, in his account of his trip across the Steppes of the Irtish, in 
the July Century, says, ‘it is now perhaps the most extensive and 
perfectly organized horse-express service in the world.’ 


—At the sixteenth annual commencement of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, President Magill announced that by the subscriptions of 250 
persons a Professorship of Mathematics and Astronomy had been 
endowed, and that I. V. Williamson, Joseph Wharton and Isaac H. 
Clothier, all of Philadelphia, had respectively founded $40,000 Pro- 
fessorships of Civil and Mechanical Engineering, History and Polit- 
ical Economy, and the Latin Language and Literature. 


—William Henry Bishop and_ his wife sail for Cherbourg on the 
19th of next month, with the intention of spending the summer at 
St. Malo and Dinard. Another novelist—Mrs. Amelia E. Barr— 
has just gone abroad for a few months. 


—Whittaker & Co. of London are about to publish a selection 
from the poems and popular songs of Dr. Charles Mackay, whose 
complete poetical works have been out of print for a long time. 
Dr. Mackay’s ‘ Dictionary of Lowland Scotch’ has already made its 
appearance. 

—Captain King’s serial story, ‘A War-time Wooing,’ now run- 
ning in Harper's Weekly will be immediately issued in book form. 

—‘ The Elect Lady,’ by Geo. MacDonald ; ‘ Ninette: an Idyl of 
Provence,’ by the author of ‘ Vera;’ and‘ Mr. Fortescue; or, The 
Man that was Hunted,’ by Wm. Westall, are among the works of 
fiction which D. Appleton & Co. will publish soon. In their Inter- 
national Scientific Series will immediately appear the ‘ Origin of 
Floral Structures through Insect and other Agencies;’ by the Rev. 
George Henslow, and ‘Electricity,’ by Prof. Sylvanus Thinneeee: 
and in the International Education Series, Col. F. W. Parker’s 
‘Outlines of Pedagogics’ and ‘The Development of the Intellect,’ 
are ready. Prof. Tyndall’s ‘Diamagnetism and Magnecrystallic 


Action’ is also announced. 








Critic 


—Samuel M. Peck, the young Southern B ye whose volume of 
verse called ‘Cap and Bells’ was published about two years ago, 
is reported to be dangerously ill at his home in Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


—X. Y.Z.’ of The Pall Mail Gazette hears, ‘on good authority,’ 
that Canon MacColl’s recent visits to Hawarden are not without 
literary significance. ‘It is not impossible that the Canon will 
some day be called upon to edit the life and letters of Mr. Glad- 
stone, and my informant tells me that Mr. Gladstone has been go-. 
ing over some of his papers with his visitor.’ 


—A college Algebra prepared by Prof. Wentworth will be pub- 
lished in July by Ginn & Co. 

—Prof. Richard T. Ely’s treatise on ‘Taxation in American 
States and Cities,’ recently published by T. Y. Crowell & Co., is to 
be used as a text-book in the Buffalo Law School and at Vander- 
bilt University. : 

—In our article on Dr. James Freeman Clarke, last week, the 
name of Wm. Henry Channing should have appeared, instead of 
Ellery Channing’s, as co-editor, with Emerson and Dr. Clarke, of 
the Memoirs of Margaret Fuller. 

—An impression having got abroad that the new National Lib- 
rary building will cost $7,000,000, Mr. Ryan, of Kansas, read a 
resolution in the House on Tuesday directing the Senate and 
House Committees on Public Grounds to invite plans for a Library, 
cost not to exceed $3,000,000, from five eminent architects, and re- 
port at the next session. Meanwhile the work on the building is 
to be stopped, and the Library Commission dissolved. 


—D. Appleton & Co. have now ready the long promised ‘ His- 
tory of the United States and its People, for the Use of Schools,’ 
from the pen of Dr. Edward Eggleston. 


—James Johonnot, the educational reformer died after a long 
siege of ill-health, at Tarpon Springs, Fla., last Monday. Mr, 
Johonnot was born in Bethel, Vt., March 3,.1823, and for nearly 
the whole of his life, has been devoted to pedagogy and its reform, 
not only from the desk but through the press. As an example of 
his untiring zeal and industry may be mentioned the fact that in 
the past eight years, during the intervals of his institute work, he 
has written fourteen text-books for the use of schools. For the 
past three years, Mr. Johonnot’s life, as he himself said, had been 
‘a sort of negative existence in pursuit of health,’ It was his ill- 
health which took him to Florida where he died. 


—A Senate bill appropriating $500,000 for an additional fire- 
proof building for the use of the National Museum, to be erected 
in the Smithsonian grounds, was passed in the House last Tuesday. 


—The Association for Educational Reform of the City of New 
York was formally organized at a meeting held in the chapel of the 
Church of the Holy Communion this week. Dr. Henry Mottet 
presided, and among others present were Dr. Howard Crosby, Pro- 
fessor J. A. Newberry, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, John B. Pine, 
Edward H. Boyer and Constant A. Andrews. The following pre- 
amble was adopted as a portion of the constitution of the new or- 
ganization: ‘Inasmuch as the public school system of the city of 
New York is believed to, be defective, we, the undersigned, do con- 
stitute ourselves an organization, the aim of which shall be to use 
all commendable efforts to remove these defects and to bring our 
system of popular education into the position it should hold in the 
foremost city of the country.’ : 


—A new story by Maurice Thompson is announced by J. B. Al- 
den. It is to beentitled ‘A Fortnight of Folly.’ 


—The new building in Thirteenth Street near Eighth Ave., pre- 
sented by Mr. George W. Vanderbilt for the uses of the Jackson 
Square branch of the New York Free Circulating Library, will be 
ready for occupancy, it is expected, by the first of next month. 
The architect of the building, Mr. Richard M. Hunt, has chosen 
the Dutch style for the edifice, and the minor essentials, even to 
the leaded windows and the weather-vane on the gable, have been ° 
kept in mind. Behind the red brick front and gable, one must 

ush, however, to fitly appreciate Mr. Vanderbilt’s princely gift ; 
or the entire equipment of the library, thus far, is due to his gen- 
erosity. The ground floor of the building, to be used for the library, 
is furnished in black walnut. The second floor, which is devoted 
to the reading-room, will be the most attractive part of the building. 
With its furnishings of sombre wood, its siena-tinted walls, its t 
Dutch clock industriously ticking the seconds, and its charts and 
pictures, it will furnish a most delightful retreat for lovers of books 
and magazinés who have not the means to provide for them in 
their own homes. On the third floor, apartments have been pre- 
pared for the librarian in charge. The library will open with } abe 
volumes of standard English works, to be supplemented in Sep- 
tember with 700 additional volumes in German. 
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—‘ Fraternity’ is the name of a novel, by an anonymous Welsh 
writer, which will shortly be brought out by Macmillan & Co. 

—Referring to the quotation from ‘Faust,’ sent to us from Ber- 
lin in support of the theory that the novelist who would move his 
readers, must be emotionally affected himself, ‘H. H. B.’ writes to 
us :—‘ Much more to the point seems to me the preceding passage 
in the same scene: — 

Wenn ihr’s nicht fihlt, ihr werdet’s nicht grjagen, 
Wenn es nicht aus der Seele dringt 
Und mit urkraftigem Behagen 
Die Herzen aller Hirer zwingt. 
This may be freely translated thus : “‘ What you do not feel you'll 
never express, if it does not rise out of your soul and with primeval 
delight compel the hearts of all your hearers.”’ 

—A project is on foot to place in Tewkesbury Abbey, England, 
a mural medallion to the memory of the late Dinah Mulock Craik, 
and a subscription list for that purpose is in circulation. The town 
in which Tewkesbury Abbey stands was the home of John Hali- 
fax, and the last place visited by Mrs. Craik before her death. Mr. 
Joseph W. Harper, of Harper & Bros., will receive American sub- 
scriptions to the memorial fund. 

—Mr. Carl Schurz is occupying his leisure moments, while in 
Germany, in the preparation of a study of Bismarck’s career and 
its bearings on the political situation of Europe, for publication in 
The Forum. 


—Messrs. Whittaker & Co., the London publishers, report that 
the limited edition of Barrére and Leland’s ‘Dictionary of Slang, 
Jargon and Cant’ is nearly exhausted. In addition to the con- 
tributors already named, Walter H. Pollock, editor of Zhe Satur- 
day Review, assisted by Aubrey Stewart, has undertaken to supply 
a collection of Circus and Showmen’s Slang. The editors have 
also received an interesting contribution of Tailors’ Slang from T. 
H. Holding, editor of The London Tailor. Walter Rye will supply 
Athletics’ and Rowing Slang. 


—D. C. Heath & Co. are preparing for publication a selection of 
poems from the ‘Premiéres et Nouvelle Méditations’ of Lamar- 
tine, under the editorship of Prof. George O. Curme of Cornell. 


—Robert Clarke & Co. have in press a new compilation by the 
Rev. Dr. T. Harrison, consisting of ‘ Three Hundred Testimonies 
in favor of Religion and the Bible,’ by distinguished men and 
women, including every President of the United States. 


—Mr. Bunner’s new collection of short stories will take its name 
from the one called ‘ The Zadoc Pine Labor Union.’ ‘The Five 
Talents of Women’ is the title of the néw book by the author of 
‘How to be Happy though Married.’ Both of these books are 
issued by the Messrs. Scribner. 

—A literary curiosity is being issued by a bookseller named 
Roux, at Lyons, says 7he Pall Mall Gazette. ‘The volume (to 
be complete in 25 parts of which 15 have already appeared, at the 
price of 10f a number) is entirely of silk, into which the text is 
woven. Each number consists of only two leaves; so the whole 
volume, containing the Roman Catholic Mass and a number of 

rayers, will have only fifty leaves. Round the Gothic text on each 
7 will be a specially designed medizval border. Both text and 
border are woven in black silk on a white surface. As single num- 
bers are not to be obtained, would-be purchasers have to pay 200f 
for the work. 

—Houghton, Mifflin: & Co. will soon, publish Theodore Bacon’s 
life of Delia Bacon, the ingenious advocate of the Baconian theory, 
for whose work on the subject of the origin of Shakspeare’s dramas 
(‘The Philosophy of Shakspeare’s Plays’) Nathaniel Hawthorne 
wrote the introduction. Many interesting letters from Hawthorne, 
Carlyle and Emerson, will accompany the biography. 


—Nearly the whole edition of Mr. George Seilhamer’s ‘ History 
of the American Theatre: Before the Revolution’ has been placed ; 
a second volume, ‘ During the Revolution and After,’ is in press 
and will be ready in the autumn. One-third of it is devoted to the 
British military Thespians in Boston, Philadelphia and New York, 
and the Baltimore Company (1782-4) which played in New York 
in 1783; one-third to the history of the American Company in the 
West Indies; and the other third to the American drama from 
1785 to 1790. This epoch is an exceedingly interesting one, yet no 
writer on the American stage has attempted to cover it. In treat- 
ing the actors in colonial days as a whole, in ‘ Before the Revolu- 
tion,’ the dawn of the drama in America was given what it before 
lacked—a horizon. In treating the subject as a whole in ‘ During 
the Revolution and After,’ it will be shown that the revival did not 
await the ‘return of the old American Company from Jamaica, as 
has 7) again supposed. Both volumes are published through 
the Globe Printing House, Philadelphia. 


Critic Number 234 


The Free Parliament 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reser obin ¢ ; 

QUESTIONS. 

No. 1357.—1. Can yougive me the name and address of the author of 
the novel ‘At the Red Glove’? 2. I think I have seen it stated that the 
name of the President of the New York Shakspeare Society is Appleton 
Morgan. I. have copies of Appleton’s Journal for 1879 and 1880 in 
which I find some four or five articles on ‘ The Shakspeare Myth ’—as it 
is there termed,—and these articles are by one Appleton Morgan. Are 
these twain one flesh ? 

GLEN RIpGE, N. J. . H. 


{1. Mrs. Katharine S. Macquoid, who is well-known as the writer of 
several tales of Yorkshire life. It would probably be safe to address her 
in care of The Publishers’ Circular, London. . 2. These twain ave one 
flesh. Mr. Morgan has since published ‘ The Shakspeare Myth’ in book 
form (Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.), and several editions of it have 
appeared. | 





No. 1358.—Where can I find an account of the ‘ Brotherhood of the 
New Life,’ a community at one time (and possibly yet, for all I know) 
established in Chautauqua County, N. Y. I think Laurence Oliphant 
was connected with it; at any rate, he alludes to it in a foot-note in 
‘ Piccadilly.’ , 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


' C. F.S. 
[We have asked Mr, Oliphant himself, but in vain.] 





No. 1359.—Where can I find the quotation, ‘Time was made for 
slaves’? 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. A. G..L, 

[The line occurs in a burlesque called ‘ Billy Taylor,’ written by an 
Englishman, J. B. Buckstone, and produced at the Adelphi Theatre 
about 1830. Whether or no Buckstone was the author of the line, we 
cannot say. It occurs in a song. ] 





ANSWERS. 
No. 1351.—1. Tupper’s ‘ Yesterday.’ 
Face Beloved.’ 3. Tupper’s ‘ Mystery.’ 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


2..N. P. Willis’s ‘To a 


K. S. 
Publications Received 


Receipt of new publications is acknowledged in this column, Further notice of 
any work will depend upon itsinterest and importance. Whereno address is given 
the publication is issued in New York. , 


Ackerman, G. E. Mana Revelation of God. $1.50................ Phillips & Hunt, 
Balzac, H. The Magic Skin. $1.50............ccceeeeecesces Boston: Roberts Bros, 
Baring-Gould, S. - Eve; $06.....0000 aiedacveccssccvestescoesbos D. Se evens & Co. 
Bellamy, Edw. Looking Backward. soc........ ee Boston: Ticknor & Co 

Besant, W., and Rice, J. The Seamy Side. op. b(eniee vee Seibel Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Besant, W., and Rice, J. The Chaplain of the Fleet. $1.50...... Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Besant, W., and ming Ye Ready Money Mortiboy. $1.50........ Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Black, W. Strange Adventures of a House-Boat. soc..... .. ...... Harper & Bros, 


Boissier, G. Madame de Sévigné. $ ...-Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Books that have Helped Me. 3oc....-.......-.+-eeeeeees PEGS ES D. Appleton & Co. 
Bourinot, J.G. Manual of the Constitutional History of Canada. $1.25. 


Bynner, E. L. Agnes Surriage. 50C...... ...ceeeseeeeeeeees Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
Caro, E. George Sand. $1....... ..... 0 ane deve ve Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co, 
Crabfield, J. P., and Burns, P. S._ Chemical Problems. ..Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Crooks, G. R., and Hurst, J. F. Library of Biblical and Theological Literature. 





awson Bros, 


BA GN vrcdssvnssensccenscs vecvcwusagac vans: 090 onccwecgsis seis Phillips & Hunt. 
De Varigny, Cy  T’ Otten Pactiaie........0.. css scesess vcces - Paris: Hachette et Cie. 
Du Bois-Melly, C. History of Nicholas Muss..............s0.eeeee0+ Harper & Bros. 
Ford, S. Art: A Commodity. 
Fothergill, J. The Lasses of Leverhouse. $r...............+- «- Henry Holt & Co. 
riis, J. A. Lajla, A Tale of Finmark. SORT OTL ty ee G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Griffith, G, B. Poets of Maine........ -....,...200- Portland: Elwell, Pickard & Co. 
Griffin, W.M. Civics for Young Americans, 50C........0.  sseeeees A. Lovell & Co, 
Haggard, H.R. Mr. Meeson’s Will, a5c. ......0.seereeeeeee >- »-eHarper & Bros, 
Harrison, F. Oliver Cromwell. 600... ......,seseeeececeeneeeeyes Macmillan & Co, 
ree Hopkins University, Register, 1887-8....Baltimore: Johns Hépkins University. 
itchfield, G.D. A Hard Won Victory. $r....... 0... ...-0+. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Meredith, G. Adventures of Harry Richmond, $1.50........ Boston: Roberts Bros. 
Meredith, G. Rhoda Fleming. $1.50.... ... Boston: Roberts Bros 







Miiller, F. Max. Science of Thought. 75¢ 
National Revenues, The. 
Pellew, Geo. In Castle and Cabin. $x. 50.. 


Chicago: Open Court Pub. Co. 


Reves, A Little Maid of Acadie. agc..........-. Beat er at D. Angier & Co, 
Royal Academy Pictures... ........cccccccccccccsccccveneclecseseccees assell & Co. 
Shakspeare, Wm. King Richard I]. 106........02 ceseeeesecccceccees Cassell & Co. 
Smith, G. M. Wasted Sunbeams..............ceepeeeceereesceeeece «2+. Trow’s Co. 
Stepniak. Russian Peasantry ..........cecceesececcees senseeee coe Harper & Bros, 
Strang, H. 1. Exercises in ‘English Lislnectimnbicdestanen eae Boston : D, C. Heath & Co. 
Verestchagin, A. At Home and in War, . Crowell & Co, 


if SOR nkace snkgtne. 6 oes T 
Vincent, J. H., and Joy, J. R.. Outline History of Greece. 
Ward. t. M Baseball ties to Become a Player is epee 3 





Warddel, N, H. Romance of a Quiet Watering Place........... Belford, Clarke & Co. 
Warren, G. W. Hymns and Tunes.... ... ES eMipededoienuweke arper & Bros. 
Wilson, G. H. Musical Year Book of the U.S. ............- Boston: G. H. Wilson. 
Wright, I. F. Realities of Heaven. 40c......... ...+ aditee Phila.: Wm. H. Alden. 
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